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FOREWORD 


Perhaps I am disqualified, by bias, from writing anything about any aspect 
of Winston Churchill’s work. But I will persist. That the great man is 
the most versatile genius of the century will be denied only by those 
clever people who may be expected, over the next twenty-five years, to 
dwell lovingly on his failures and explain away his successes. It is always so 
much easier to criticise at leisure and retrospectively than to decide when 
the air is hot and the clock is striking. Such matters will no doubt sort 


themselves out, much to the advantage of Churchill’s place in history. 


This exhibition serves to remind us of the immense range of his interests. 
The greatest of national leaders, the most eloquent of speakers, a very 
great master of English prose-writing, an accomplished soldier, a superb 
talker, a competent brick-layer, and, beginning quite late in life, a painter 
of simplicity and directness, sensitive to light and colour and pattern, 


with a fine bravura touch significant of his own character. 


These pictures represent the spare-time hobby and relaxation of the 


busiest and most weighted man of his period. Scores of thousands of 


‚ men and women have seen and will see them. They will remember and 


enjoy them as paintings. But, if they are like me, they will stand near 
them and say to themselves, “He stood just like this, and his hand put 
that pigment on that canvas. It is as if I stood near him and watched 


|” 


him 


The greatest privilege in life is to meet and know and talk with an 
immortal. Failing that, it is a great and warming thing to live in his age, 


to hear his words, and to see his work. 


When I secured Sir Winston Churchill’s consent to have his pictures 
shown in Australia, I was proud and delighted. That delight will now be 
shared by those who see his work. For, as Dr. Johnston said of Goldsmith, 
NULLUM QUOD TETIGIT NON ORNAVIT — he touched nothing 
that he did not adorn. 


ial ore 


PRIME MINISTER. 


Canberra, 
1958. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 
ТНЕ PAINTER 


Geniuses, whether in the arts, in the sciences, or in political leadership 
make one want to know the working of every secret of their creative 
activity: technique, inspiration, style, associative ideas. But these secrets 
are almost never possible to discover, certainly not completely, for they 


often cannot be articulated even by the most gifted of human beings. 


Yet, probably the next best thing to learning the creative secrets of one 
of the very great men of our time is to know something of his enthusiastic 
avocation. If that alone were what this remarkable exhibition of Sir 
Winston Churchill the Painter had to offer, it would be easily sufficient 
to give it a place in history. But like all expressions of a great mind and 
great personality, these paintings are clearly touched by something more 
than the ordinary quality of so-called “painting for pleasure” which 
characterizes even the most talented amateur’s art. Here the distinguish- 
ing mark is the force that at once simplifies and arranges the world into 
a semblance of order — in other words the informal private expression 
of a life that has always similarly expressed itself in its dual professional 


activities of historian and maker of history. 


But let the artist speak for himself: 


*“To have reached the age of forty without ever handling a brush or 


fiddling with a pencil, to have regarded with mature eye the painting of 


* Quoted from “Thoughts and Adventures” 41 
(Odhams Press Ltd., London) 


pictures of any kind as a mystery, to have stood agape before the chalk 
of the pavement artist, and then suddenly to find oneself plunged in the 
middle of a new and intense form of interest and action with paints and 
palettes and canvases, and not to be discouraged by results, is an astonish- 


ود 


ing and enriching experience. 


“When I left the Admiralty at the end of May, 1915, I still remained a 
member of the Cabinet and of the War Council. In this position I knew 
everything and could do nothing. The change from the intense executive 
activities of each day’s work at the Admiralty to the narrowly measured 
duties of a counsellor left me gasping. Like a sea-beast fished up from the 
depths, or a diver too suddenly hoisted, my veins threatened to burst 
from the fall in pressure. I had great anxiety and no means of relieving 
it; I had vehement convictions and small power to give effect to them. 
I had to watch the unhappy casting-away of great opportunities, and 
the feeble execution of plans which 1 had launched and in which I 
heartily believed. I had long hours of utterly unwonted leisure in which 
to contemplate the frightful unfolding of the War. At a moment when 
every fibre of my being was inflamed to action, I was forced to remain a 
Spectator of the tragedy, placed cruelly in a front seat. And then it was 
that the Muse of Painting came to my rescue—out of charity and out of 
chivalry, because after all she had nothing to do with me—and Said, 


“Are these toys any good to you? They amuse some people.’ 


“Some experiments one Sunday in the country with the children’s paint- 
box led me to procure the next morning a complete outfit for painting 


in oils. 


“Having bought the colours, an easel, and a canvas, the next step was 


to begin. But what a step to take! The palette gleamed with beads of 
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colour; fair and white rose the canvas; the empty brush hung poised, 
heavy with destiny, irresolute in the air. My hand seemed arrested by a 
silent veto. But after all the sky on this occasion was unquestionably blue, 
and a pale blue at that. There could be no doubt that blue paint mixed 
with white should be put on the top part of the canvas. One really does 
not need to have had an artist’s training to see that. 11 15 a starting point 
open to all. So very gingerly 1 mixed a little blue paint on the palette 
with a very small brush, and then with infinite precaution made a mark 
about as big as a bean upon the affronted snow-white shield. It was a 
challenge, a deliberate challenge; but so subdued, so halting, indeed so 
cataleptic, that it deserved no response. At that moment the loud 
approaching sound of a motor-car was heard in the drive. From this 
chariot there stepped swiftly and lightly none other than the gifted wife 
of Sir John Lavery. “Painting! But what are you hesitating about? Let 
me have a brush—the big one.’ Splash into the turpentine, wallop into 
the blue and white, frantic flourish on the palette—clean no longer—and 
then several large, fierce strokes and slashes of blue on the absolutely 
coweting canvas. Anyone could see that it could not hit back. No evil 
fate avenged the jaunty violence. The canvas grinned in helplessness 
before me. The spell was broken. The sickly inhibitions rolled away. I 
seized the largest brush and fell upon my victim with Berserk fury. I 


have never felt any awe of a canvas since.” 


Clearly this kind of awe was never anywhere in this artist’s character, 
publicly or privately, but instead there was the “audacity” which he has 
often recommended as a watchword for painters, especially beginners 
and amateurs. The four decades represented here show however, that 
as any awe before the canvas gave way to steadily increasing facility and 


fluency, another feeling came into the pictures themselves. It is the 
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inevitable humility of man and artist before both ihe grander and the 
simpler poetry of nature. It makes itself felt here in the constant sense 
of the elements—air, earth, water—as they grow to attain their balance, 
through the eyes of a man who has learned first to observe and then 
trained himself to set it down. In that, Sir Winston Churchill’s paintings 


characterize the whole man. 


His method of painting has grown as simple and direct as that form of 
speech and writing he has made his very own in a world of complex style. 
The proof dies simply in watching him sit before his easel on a terrace in 
the South of France, and organize a painting from the start. His arm 
held at full length, he sketches the outer and inner boundaries of the 
composition he has previously planned in his mind. But not with mere 
outline drawing — instead he thinly brushes-in every different area with 
a block of its general color, suggesting both tone and the volume of 
weight and atmosphere. When, after a half hour the working plan is 
completed, it resembles a little an unfinished Cézanne, yet more one of 
those remarkable Orders of Battle drawn up by eighteenth-century 
artillery officers. (It is not accidental that Sir Winston has described the 
art of painting as an attack upon the canvas to be conducted with the 


tactics of a general in the field. ) 


From this preparatory plan, he proceeds to the painting, elaborating 
detail and texture, light and shade, mass and space: If all goes well, the 
picture comes close to completion within two hours. Often he saves it 
for weeks or months before he ponders the last touches, so that he some- 
times has as many as ten or twelve still uncompleted canvases around in 
this tentative final state. Over all watches the commander's eye, 


searching for missing tones or imperfect ones until the challenge is 
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at last met and the canvas ready for signature. In a way, the range of 
his whole output — landscapes, seascapes, still lifes — seems like a 
writer's private diary which he has carefully edited, not for publication 


but for his own exacting standards and satisfaction. 


Examine the pictures here in relation to their approximate dates: it is 
interesting to observ&them both as a personal journal and as a yardstick 
of Sir Winston's development of his unusual talent. The first two date 
from almost that very time of the first World War he describes in his 
own words above. By 1919, again actively back at work in the Cabinet, 
he shows his rapid progress in Sunset Through Fog with its delicate 
atmospheric values. In 1921-22 he was Colonial Secretary and his con- 
sequent visits to the Middle East are evident in Jerusalem, Mimizan, and 
Cork Trees Near Mimizan — not merely as records of the picturesque 


but as challenges to the artistic eye. 


“You must look at facts because they look at you,” he said in the House 
of Commons on May 7, 1925—about the time he had already learned to 
bring to life such varying facts as Winter Sunshine at Chartwell and the 
sunny, airy valley of the Rhone at Avignon. He must have looked hard 
at the facts, for it is of the former picture that Sir Oswald Birley has 


written this memoir: 


“About 1925, an amateur art exhibition was held at Sunderland House, 
the condition being that pictures were not to be signed, or any indication 


given of their authorship. 


“Sir Joseph Duveen, Mr. Kenneth Clark, and myself were appointed 
judges. Arriving early on the scene, 1 managed to put on one side all 


pictures which seemed to have any real merit. I especially noticed a 
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picture of a red house in sunlight with snow on the roof, painted with 


great vigor—to which 1 decided, being still alone, to award the first prize. 


“Later in the morning, Duveen arrived. On my showing him my choice 
of first prize he disagreed firmly, saying, No, that is obviously by a pro- 


fessional painter and this is an amateur show.’ 


“I answered that we must assume that its author was an honest man and 
insisted upon it being given first prize, to which he finally rather grudg- 
ingly consented, still apparently certain that it was not by an amateur. 


Kenneth Clark, who then arrived, upheld my choice and so it was settled. 


“When finally the names of the various prize winners were released by 
the secretary, we were all delighted and much interested to find that 


Winter Sunshine had been painted by Winston Churchill.” 


The handsome interior Tapestries at Blenheim dates appropriately from 
around the time that Sir Winston's great biography of his ancestor, the 
first Duke of Marlborough, was in work and its six volumes were being 
published in rapid succession. This view inside the Marlborough palace 
recalls a passage from the biography that proves Sir Winston as 
evocative a painter of landscape in words as on canvas. It is the unfor- 
gettable description, purely factual, of the terrain of the Battle of Blen- 


heim as it stood on that historic August morning of 1704: 


“The French position had been selected for its military advantages. Its 
flanks rested securely on the Danube and the wooded hills. Its four-mile 
front was shielded by the rivulets of the Nebel. In these days, when popu- 
lations were small and only the best soil cultivated, drainage was rare; 
and a strip of soft or marshy ground, in places a treacherous quag, pro- 


fuse in rushes and marigolds, laced by streamlets from four to twelve feet 
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broad, carried the springs and rainfall from a wide bay of hills to the 
river. A spell of dry weather had reduced this obstacle, still however 
serious to the soldiers of 1704. Along it were three considerable villages. 
On the French right, a furlong of water-meadows from the Danube, stood 
Blenheim (locally Blindheim), about three hundred houses, many of 
stone, with the usual South German gardens and enclosures, clustered 
around a solid church and stone-walled graveyard. Two miles or more 
away in the center rose the roofs and church-tower of Oberglau, and a 
mile and a half beyond, nestling under the hills, the spire of Lutzingen. 
Here were three strong points on which to hang the front. From th? 
marshes of the Nebel the ground rose almost imperceptibly but steadily 
in about a mile to a grassy upland, upon which the four or five thousand 


French and Bavarian tents were spread in well-drawn rows.” 


One can almost see the landscape being organized and executed in the 
painter’s mind and on his canvas. This sense for making visually con- 
crete the order of battle as it applies to landscape or to objects is no 
less evident in the Bottlescape than in the poetic study of reflection on 


water in Sunset, Cannes. 


The time gap between Lake in Norfolk (around 1936) and Sea Near 
Genoa (around 1945) needs no explanation to anyone. The artist was 
very busy with other things, things that deeply affected the lives of all 
who will see this exhibition. Yet there is plenty of evidence that his 
painter’s eye never ceased functioning, probably often most successfully 
on behalf of the war effort. There is a speech of July, 1941, that draws 


a verbal image at least as moving as any Daumier or Forain: 


“I remember one winter evening traveling to a railway station — which 


still worked — on my way north to visit troops. It was cold and raining. 
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Darkness had almost fallen on the blacked-out streets. I saw everywhere 
long queues of people, among them hundreds of young girls in their silk 
stockings and high-heeled shoes who had worked hard all day and were 
waiting for bus after bus, which came by already overcrowded, in the 
hope of reaching their homes for the night. When at that moment the 
doleful wail of the siren betokened the approach of the German bombers, 


I confess to you that my heart bled for London and the Londoner.” 


How quickly that painter's eye reasserted itself is shown in the latest 
decade represented here, especially in the variety of these six. There are 
the hyperdelicate colors and forms in Orchids. There are the subjec- 
tive study of water surface at Petrarch’s Vaucluse and the broader view 
of water and land near Cannes in Rocks near Cannes. There is the 
subtle man-made nature of Venice. And there are the two latest paint- 
ings done last autumn on the Riviera, each a subtle realization of atmos- 
phere and texture, one looking down from high cliffs into the Mediter- 
ranean, the other a simple landscape seen through the haze two thousand 


feet above the sea. 


What an achievement for a hobby! It would be difficult to find better 
testimony to how painting can teach a man to see—to catch hold forever 
of those exquisitely subtle details which most men pass day after day 
without ever even noticing. In the hands of a man who has learned to 
see all of life in both surface and depth, Sir Winston Churchill’s avoca- 


tion has attained a poetry in its own right. 


ALFRED FRANKFURTER 
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